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When you are dining out 


a 
THE 
® ask for Drambuie. You will 
ARISTOCRAT enjoy its exquisite flavour 
OF LIQUEURS ws and intriguing bouquet. 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO., 12, YORK PLACE, EDINBURGH 
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“The more you wash st, the better it looks. 
BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE. ee “EAMOUS FOR HALF A CENTURY” 
PARIPAN LIMITED. LONDON. 
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when the time comes a new JAX TE : ' will 
rightful place in the front rank 


of the world’s finest cars. 
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Come and HEAR how! 
CAit or write for You too can enjoy the world of sound—at Church, Home 


Business, Cinema, in the War eflort, and tor your persona, 
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EVERY CAR LESS MAKES MORE PEOPLE CARELESS 


With traffic on the roads so greatly reduced, pedestrians, cyclists 
and motorists tend to become careless. 





Probably you wouldn’t 


dream of taking dangerous risks yourself—but remember, the 


other fellow might. 


For safety’s sake, it pays to be prepared. If 


your Austin is still ‘in the running’ keep it in good trim ready 


to respond in any emergency. 


@ PLAY SAFE ABOUT BRAKES ) 


Carelessly adjusted brakes are not only 
dangerous, they cause needless wear on 
linings, drums and tyres. To adjust 
brakes turn shoe adjusters clockwise a 
notch at a time as far as they will go, 
then turn back two notches. Always 
test after adjusting by braking fiercely 
and notice if car tends to pull to one 
side. Your handbook gives full details. 
If you suspect brakes need re-lining 
see your Austin dealer. 
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Keep your 
AUSTIN 


fighting fit 


READ THE AUSTIN MAGAZINE—4d. monthly. austin Motor Co. LTD., BIRMINGHAM 
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and he said, with a twinkle in 
his eve: “1 don’t suppose you 
ean fit me from stock, but you 
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He was a big-sized naval officer. 


ean try!” We did more. We 
stile eeded. 
said 


* | beg your pardon, sir,” 


the assistant, * but there ’s some 


thing familiar . 2.” * About 
the cut of my jib.” he finished 
“Yes, there’s only one hulk 
like mine in the country — and 
you used to fit it out regularly 
with mufti in the old) days 
I didn’t think you eould do oat 
with a uniform.” 
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THE TWO BRITISH MILITARY CHIEFS OPPOSING MARSHAL ROMMEL’S LATEST THRUST: (LEFT) 
ALEXANDER, C.-IN-C., MIDDLE EAST, AND LIEBUT.-.GENERAL BERNARD MONTGOMERY, THE NEW G.O.C. EIGHTH ARMY. 


The appointment of General the Hon. Sir Harold Alexander as Commander-in-Chief the present peer, and is aged fifty. General Montgor 
Middle East, succeeding General Auchinleck, was announced on August 19, as was { the late Rt. Rev. H. H. Montgomery, K M 
that of Lieut.-General B. L. Montgomery to command the Eighth Army yeneral | mmanded a division of the Second Corps 
Alexander, who is particularly remembered for his outstanding services at Dunkirk rganised the severest er 
and in Burma, is a younger son of the fourth Earl of Caledon, a brother of 


GENERAL SIR HAROLD 


is fifty-fot 
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and as G d 
i\durance test ever employed in training 


ficers are inspiring leaders f great energy, determination 
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B gpeigy is a queer thing. It is not to be acquired, 
not even—as someone once _ suggested—by 
taking pains, though to be put to any effective use 
by its possessor, the pains are necessary. A man may 
have it or not, like blue eyes or a birth-mark. Its 
mark, when it makes one, is indelible. One can see 
it in the London skyline, commerging in the shape 
of St. Paul’s dome with the clouds ; or in the campaign 
of a master of war like a Wavell or an Allenby. One 
can see it still in its effects hundreds or even thousands 
of years after it first manifests itself on earth: in a 
boy’s eyes, hearing for the first time the music of a 
yreat master, or reading old 
Homer 
. With a wild surmise— 
Silent upon a peak on Darian. 


There is only one force 
in the world that is more 
durable and leaves a deeper 
impression. It is faith. The 
great man who once wrote on 
this page had both. Because 
he had both he was not only 
a great writer: he was some- 
thing more. He was a 
prophet. He had not only 
the gift of words; he had the 
gift of tongues. The quality 
that distinguished Gilbert 
Keith Chesterton from all 
his brilliant contemporaries 
was the intensity and serenity 
of his conviction. It informs 
almost every word he ever 
wrote; gives his work a 
vitality of which death and 
time have done nothing to 
rob it. It would be hard to 
define the exact quality of 
this faith. It was not even 
a question of belonging or 
being received into a_par- 
ticular Church. There was 
nothing negative or shelter- 
ing about Chesterton's belief. 
It was like a flame, as fierce 
and visible as the fire that 
the Luftwaffe lit inthe London 
docks on a September night 
in 1940, and more durable. 


It was on May 29, 1842, 
appearance in considerable 


These retlections were the 
result of seeing a_perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Magic,”’ and read- 
ing somewhere a_ critique 
which stated that the play 
dated. I know, of course, 
what the critic meant ; it is 
the lot of dramatic critics to 
witness an interminable suc- 
cession of unimportant and 
uninspired plays which are 
only saved from failure by 
strict observance of certain 
technical devices for holding 
the attention of a tired, post- 
prandial, twentieth-century 
London audience It is 
therefore natural that  pro- 
fessional critics should come 
to regard these craftsmen’'s 
devices as the most important 
thing about a play, and, 
since in the nature of things 
Stage technique is being constantly improved, to 
approve particularly the latest and most up-to-date 
examples of it By such standards, doubtless, G. K 
Chesterton's “ Magic,”’ played in 1942, makes a poor 
Even by the old-fashioned technical stand- 
ards of the time at which it was written, there is a 
certain amateurishness about the play Yet when 
one sees it with one’s thoughts concentrated on its 
meaning and not on the manner of its stagecraft, all 
this becomes of no importance I, who had never 
seen it before or read it, and who had never thought 
of Chesterton as a dramatic writer, found myself 
As with a Shaw play, every 


show ing 


“ripped and astonished. 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


word was worth listening to: here was what one so 
seldom hears in the theatre—the dramatic clash of 
pure intellect, the most exciting of all conflicts. Asa 
creative achievement, the play dated as “ Henry IV.”, 
or “‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” or ‘“‘ John Bull’s Other 
Island ’’ dated. That is to say, it did not matter 
that it dated. 


For, like these great or greater works, it belongs 
to all time. It belongs to the present—whenever the 
present may be—so much more than it belongs to the 
accidental period at which it happened to be written. 


Merny 
TUT 





““ DEFEAT OF THE AFFGHANS AT CANDAHAR.”’ 


that General Nott “achieved another gallant victory at Candahar.... 
r numbers, and General Nott moved out against them. ... Our troops 
in gallant style, and drove them in confusion and with great loss across the Ureghundab River. 
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“NELSON’S COLUMN,’ 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF SEPTEMBER 10, 1842. 


In the above engraving we see Nelson's Column in Trafalgar Square during its erection 
olumn, 168} ft. high, surmounted by a statue of Nelson, was completed in 1349 


in bronze, cast from the metal of captured French cannon. 


Thus, seeing it in 1942, I was at once struck by the 
startling way in which it belonged to 1942 It was 
a play about what was happening in 1942; about the 
war for human freedom and the future health, wealth 
and happiness of mankind. Chesterton's thesis 

worked out on the stage with the unstraining, devastat- 
ing logic of a Greek tragedy—is that there are not 
only physical men and women peopling the world, 
but spirits, good and evil, controlling material powers 
In the rationalist age in which he wrote his play —‘‘ a 
desert of materialism,” as he once described it— it 
must have all seemed wildly improbable : 
Chestertonian paradox. 


a typical 
The idea that an angry and 


carried all their positions 





This monument, consisting of a granite 
On the base are represented four battle scenes 


insulted conjurer could call up unseen and evil elements 
to’ give him compelling power over the material 
world was a conception wildly nonsensical to the 
complacent and rationalist thinkers of 1913. The 
idea that an angry and insulted house-painter, then 
starving in the slums of Vienna, could call up unseen 
and evil spirits to give destructive power to a disarmed 
and defeated nation and, by doing so, to smash the 
solid world the men of 1913 knew into rubble and dust, 
would have seemed to them scarcely more absurd. 


Yet this is precisely what has happened. Those 
who have denied with their 
hearts, and still, faintly, with 
their lips deny that there 
are spiritual forces in the 
universe, have been utterly 
dumbfounded by the events 
of the past thirty years. They 
have made a stout, persistent 
attempt to ignore the exis- 
tence of phenomena that 
challenged their comfortable, 
rational theories of the uni- 
verse, but events have been 
too much for them. There is 
no rational way of explain- 
ing the rise of Hitler. The 
rationalists, looking at him 
rationally, could only define 
him as a fifth-rate, incompe- 
tent epileptic who had been 
juggled into power by some 
strange freak of chance, and 
whose fantastic regimen 
would collapse at the first 
breath of determined, ration- 
ally-inspired opposition, Some 
of them were still heroically 
expounding this doctrine at 
the time of the collapse of 
France. But, looking back 
from the precarious vantage- 
point of 1942, there seems 
only one sane way of ex- 
plaining Hitler and his power 
that he was possessed of 
spirits, and, as we believe, 
evil spirits. If materialists 
are right, Hitler is right. 
For, having been outwitted 
and out-manceuvred by an 
uneducated house - painter 
all along the line, they are 
now being forced to play 
their last, forlorn’ card, 
which is Colonel Blimp, whose 
incapacity and stupidity 1s 
their most cherished theme. 


The Affghans made their 


But we are no longer 
materialists. Like the charac- 
ters in Chesterton’s ‘‘ Magic,” 
we have learnt our lesson. We 
have seen the pictures rock 
on the walls and the red light 
go out at the bottom of the 
next-door garden: we have 
seen our house fall about our 
ears at the bidding of a 
Munich conjurer. ‘‘ Imagina- 
tion!’ as W. B. Yeats used 
to say to those who denied 
the existence of fairies: 
“ there wasn’t much imagin- 
ation when Farmer Hogan was dragged out of 
bed and thrashed like a sack of potatoes ; they 
had ‘um out and thumped ‘um; and that’s not the 
sort of thing a man wants to imagine.” If we at- 
tempted to explain Hitler's vile power over material 
things in purely rationalist terms, we should go mad 
at our own past inability to stay it. We are not 
fighting against mere materialism, as we sometimes 
claim ; we are fighting against something far stronger 
the sway of evil spirits. And there is only one force 
which can cast out evil spirits. It is man’s faith in the 
spirit of good, which is alike the theme of ‘' Magic "’ and 
of that greater drama in which we are to-day participants 
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AIRFIELD. 


THE AIR IN A HURRY AS UNITED STATES BOMBERS UNLOAD ON TO THE MARTUBA 


AIRFIELD, LIBYA. BOMB BURSTS AND CRATERS CAN BE SEEN PITTING THE FIELD. 


the wake of the retreating British 
other British armies, the Ninth and Tenth, 
were being brought up to meet him. The story of how these reinforcements, added 
to the remains of the Eighth Army, checked him at El Alamein, is now past 
history. Rommel was held in his headlong advance on Alexandria, and he is still 
being held as in a vice. He, too, has had reinforcements, both in men, material 
and aircraft, and the latest reports from Cairo indicate that his recent attempt to 
open up a new offensive was not only unsuccessful, but that he suffered a decisive 
setback. By sea, air and land our patrols are continually in action, raiding enemy 
posts and bringing in prisoners, and our air forces, allied to the bomber and fighter 
strength of the United States in the Middle East, make innumerable sorties by 


As Rommel thrust eastwards into Egypt in 


forces, strong reinforcements from two 


| 


mobile units, 
bombers 
lestroying 
the fighters 
hard-won 


supply lines and 
again Our 
Axis lines, 
whilst 


day and night, bombing enemy troop concentrations, 
but above all the enemy's airfields are attacked again and 
and those of the United States fly to airfields far behind the 
aircraft on the ground and pitting the desert with huge 
engage the enemy in the air, shooting down vast numbers of 
aerial reinforcements. The United States Army Air Force is doing valuable work 
in Egypt, as it has started to do over here, and in both Britain and the Middle 
East it will do even greater work as its fighting strength is increased. Our picture 
shows one of the attacks by U.S. bombers on an Axis airfield; craters and bomb 
bursts can be seen in the wake of the German fighters as they hurry to take off 
in an attempt to escape destruction 


craters, 
Rommel's 
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MINESWEEPING IN THE DESERT: THE RESCUE OF DAMAGED 
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> MINESWEEPING IN THE DESERT: A SOUTH AFRICAN ENGINEER WORKING ON 
AN ENEMY MINEFIELD WITH A DETECTING APPARATUS FOR HIDDEN MINES. 
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These pictures show South African engineers at work detecting mines laid by the 
enemy and excavating them from their burial-places in the sand, after removing 


the fuse. Minefields are extensively used by all belligerents in this war when an 
army consolidates its position, and minefields have two great uses—firstly, in 
delaying an enemy attack, thus providing against surprise, and secondly, in 


destroying tanks which enter the field. Clearing them under hostile fire is no easy 
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DETECTOR HAS JUST DISCOVERED A MINE 
AN OFFICER. | 
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PICTURE AN ENGINEER 
AND IS POINTING 








SOUTH AFRICANS, HAVING REMOVED THE DETONATORS, HAVE 
FRUITS ’” AND ARE REMOVING THEM TO A PLACE OF SAFETY. 
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LAST STAGE IN THE PROCEEDINGS: A RESCUED 
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task, and in the recent offensive launched by Rommel on so comparatively 
limited a front, heavily protected by minefields, it was one of the problems which 
confronted him. Before Tobruk, in June last, ‘Stukas'’ were used to dive on 
minefields, which exploded the mines and blasted a way through for the Panzers, 
as illustrated in our issue of July 18. This, however, was only possible owing 
to the absence of our fighters and lack of anti-aircraft guns 
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THE BRITISH SIX-POUNDER GUN: EXPLANATORY DRAWINGS. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist G. H. Davis, with THE CO-OPERATION OF THE MINISTRY OF SUPPLY. 





SIDE VIEW OF THE BRITISH - 
6-POUNDER WIGH VELOCITY GUN. 
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A VERY EFFICIENT FIELD AND ANTI-TANK GUN OF HIGH VELOCITY: IT IS PLAYING AN IMPORTANT PART AGAINST ROMMEL. 


The British six-pounder anti-tank gun, which played an important part in the defeat wheel. The calibre of the gun is 2:24 in., and the semi-automatic breech mechanism 
of Rommel's recent all-out drive, is here illustrated diagrammatically by our special is of the vertical sliding block type: the breech block, sliding down, is held in its 
artist. The six-pounder is a high-velocity gun, and is now being supplied in large open position by extractor levers which, forced forward by the cartridge on loading 
numbers to the British Army, in which it is used both as a field gun and as the release a compressed spring that automatically closes the breech The action permits 
main weapon in the ‘ Churchill’’ tank. As a field gun, its total weight is 28 cwt firing at a rate up to 25 rounds per minute, with a hydraulic recoil and recuperating 
and it has a split trail, the two legs of which can be spread to any width and system The gun, usually drawn by a truck containing the crew, ammunition and 
clamped in position Lifting the ends of the legs, two men can quickly swing the Spare parts, is shod with pneumatic tyres non-puncturable by bullets r small 
gun in any direction The guniayer sits on one leg of the trail, traversing the gun splinters The double-front type of shield is shown, but the gun is also provided 
by means of a shoulder pad and elevating or depressing the barrel with a control ) with wing shields for protection against flank attacks by low-flying aircraft 
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LAYING CABLES AT HIGH SPEED: A MECHANICAL CABLE-LAYER 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN 








A CREW OF THE ROYAL CORPS OF SIGNALS LAYING CABLES RAPIDLY BETWEEN AN ADVANCED CO-OPERATION AER 


Good communications are essential if a commander is to fight a _ successful the case of complicated orders, but in the tempo of war this is often impossible. 
battle. An all-important part of battle organisation depends, therefore, on the The ideal can nevertheless still be attained for simple battle orders by means of 
uninterrupted transmission of orders and instructions, whereby instructions from radio-telephony and telegraphy, and all our fighting units have now the necessary 
headquarters can. reach the formation commanders quickly and clearly, and in means. In the case of offensive operations, mechanical cable-layers follow up 
return be in a position to pass information back. The ideal, of course, is to the forward attacking units as an alternative to the radio system. Our drawing. 
be able to issue orders by word of mouth, together with a typescript copy in based on official information, indicates the technique. It shows a mechanical 
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ESTABLISHING COMMUNICATION LINES DURING AN ADVANCE. 


DE GRINEAU, FROM OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 
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ATION AERODROME TO COMMAND HEADQUARTERS, THEREBY OPENING UP IMMEDIATE COMMUNICATIONS AT GREAT SPEED. 


ossible. | cable-laying party of the Roya! Corps of Signals taking back a line from an | anti-aircraft guns to protect the crew against enemy bombers, while yet another 
ans of improvised forward aerodrome in the desert to Command H.Q. It is projected vehicle follows consisting of the ‘‘ building party,’’ who erect the cable on light 
essary | well to the side, to be clear of the track used by vehicles, and is manned by a poles, or bury it in such places where the line might be interfered with by 
ow up crew of five signalmen. The layer carries a complement of mile-length drums possible cross traffic. Hence in the shortest possible time the cable-layers can 
awing, and can lay a line with rapidity, attaining from 15 to 20 m.p.h., according | link up the foremost points with Headquarters Command in the rear, thus 
anical | to the type of terrain. In the rear is seen a defence vehicle fitted with providing the ears of the battleground 
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HE phrase ‘ fog of war’”’ is one of the 
most expressive ever coined to describe 

the obscurity which shrouds the modern 
battlefield. But it is generally applied to 
the battlefield only, whereas it often defines 
equally well the whole political, strategic, 


. economic and moral situation of the enemy 


in time of war. To no branch of warfare is 

more hard work and ingenuity devoted than 

to military intelligence, but none gives less 

definite returns. An enormous amount of matter is pro- 
duced, but a great proportion of it is dross. After Italy 
had entered this war she had, one would have thought, 
exceptional opportunities to discover all that was going 
on in Egypt, the Sudan and Kenya. Yet her great and 
reasonably well-equipped army in East Africa hung back 
while we were scraping together forces to meet it. If they 
had known for certain what a pitiful handful of battalions 
awaited their onslaught, would even the Italians have 
dawdled as they did? In May and June 1917 -there were 
fairly serious mutinies in the French Army. There were 
110 grave acts of collective indiscipline, affecting fifty-four 
divisions—approximately half the total number. These 
included many refusals to go into the line, many mani- 
festations against the war, uncoupling of engines on leave 
trains, mishandling of military police and railway officials. 
Though affairs were righted by the mingled tact and 
firmness of General Pétain, offensives which he had planned 
had to be postponed. Yet the Germans learnt nothing 
of all this until some time afterwards. A little earlier 
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“FOG OF WAR.” 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


THE 


last war, the facts about which have now been fully laid 
bare, we see that it was the optimists, often much derided 
at the time, who were more often right than the pessimists. 
On the Somme in 1916, for example, Germany had to 
endure a strain which her authorities began to wonder 
whether she could survive. At the height of her great 


victories in the first half of 1918 observers within her own - 


ranks were inclined to believe that her cause was doomed. 
‘* Before you take your last horse out of the stable, make 
an end!” said Prince Max of Baden to Hindenburg. I 
have a shrewd suspicion that most of the stalls are empty 
in the German stable of to-day. 

.On the other hand, if we are to judge by the analogy 
of the last war, we must be prepared to admit that the 
Germans will stand an immense amount of attrition, very 
heavy casualties and considerable privations, so long as 
they have not to endure actual defeats. In the last war 
they recovered again and again from the shock of loss, 
they tightened their belts and fought on, but directly they 
began to suffer really decisive defeats in the field they 
began to go downhill, and it took only one hundred days 
to force them to submit to severe and humiliating terms. 
I am aware that it is often stated that the Germans of 
this war are not physically capable of the efferts of their 
fathers in the last, but I prefer to disregard this argument 
because I cannot help suspecting it and because I- think 
it possible that the German troops are being better fed 
to-day than they were in the fourth year of the last war. 
The obvious inference is that we cannot expect to defeat 
Germany by any other means than by engaging her forces 
and routing them in the field. The war may, therefore, 
have a long time still to run because we are still far from 
the stage when we can hope to achieve this. 

As regards Russia, we cannot profitably compare con- 
ditions between the two wars. By this stage in the last 
war—that is, after three years—Russia’s bolt was shot and 
she had collapsed. That was, however, largely due to the 
weakness of the régime, which had outworn its utility and 
ceased to inspire either confidence or enthusiasm, while 
the people had no ideals of their own to enable them to 
resist independently of it. Those who have studied modern 
Russia at first hand appear convinced that the present 
régime has not been weakened by the reverses which 
Russia has had to endure, that the people of Russia 
believe they have something worth fighting for, and that 
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have taken place—for understanding based 
upon observation. Yet the general effect 


THE GREAT WORLD WAR: = Wrnan' encouraging and we. shall be 


hopelessly wrong in our estimates if there are 
not in Russia vast reserves of fighting power 

and fighting will hitherto untapped. 
On the economic side I do not think we 
can afford to be complacent, as regards either 
Russia’s strength or Germany’s exhaustion 
of her resources. The Russian material 
losses have been enormous, worst of all perhaps in 
respect of food, and there may be a serious shortage of 
bread before we are through the winter. The oil question 
has been endlessly discussed, with the general conclusion 
that Russia will be, at worst, just able to carry on. It 
may be, indeed, that she will find herself more heavily 
handicapped by shortage of coal, of ‘iron and of munition 
factories than by lack of oil. When dealing with German 
economy it is often stated that she has gone ahead reck- 
lessly blind to the shortage of certain essentials which she 
does not produce and cannot import. It may be so, but 
it is well not to forget that Germany is, above all, the country 
of ingenious makeshift, of the reasonably efficient Ersatz ; 
that she has acquired a good deal by conquest ; and that— 
since certain German goods are now known to be reaching 
South American markets—there seems no reason why 
certain South American goods should not be reaching 
Germany. There is, however, strong evidence from 
neutral countries that the Nazis have banked upon knock- 
ing Russia out this year to such an extent that they have 
weakened Germany’s productive powers for 1943 in order 
to apply all their military resources to the task. Yet they 
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minds to-day, when we reflect upon the 
situation after three years of war and wonder 
how matters stand in the enemy’s camp—indeed, 
in the camp of our Allies also. In the past, as 
I have indicated, it has been by no means 
only the man in the street whose view has NOR 
been obscured by the fog of war, and it is 
pretty certain that this is still the case to- 
day. In fact, the views which one receives 
from people whose opinions can be considerad 
instructed are often widely different. I will 
set down a few of the many questions which I 
have been asking myself and which I feel 
sure have come to the minds of many others. 
Are the views of certain great European allies 
now resident in this country, such as General 
Sikorski and M. Benés, about the state of 
affairs in Germany sounder than those of our 
own politicians ? (If they are, it is cause for 
rejoicing, for they are certainly more optimistic.) 
What is the real figure for German casualties ? 
What is the effect of guerilla warfare, not only 
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to certain heavier equipment that they have 
actually closed down and dismantled some of 
the shops where it has been manufactured. 
At the same time, they have moved more and 
more of their plants eastwards—I am told on 
good authority that something like 60 per 
cent. are now in East Prussia, Brandenburg, 
Bavaria, Saxony, Bohemia, Austria and Poland 

so that the hope of crippling production by 
bombing alone becomes more than ever illusory. 

Does not the fog of war to some extent 
screen our own situation also? Have we, after 
three years, raised our production to the highest 
standard ? Have we an answer to the grave 
charges of slacking in the Liverpool docks, and 
that the turn-round of shipping, which ought 
to be so much more rapid in war than in 
peace, has become substantially slower? Has 
wartime taxation really put an end to profiteer- 
ing? Is it merely imagination that the whole 
country seems to be victimised by petty dis- 
honesty ? Have we yet attained the necessary 




















in Russia, but also in the Balkans, upon German 
communications 2? Do the Germans lie about 
their air losses in Russia on the same scale as 


they did during the Battle of Britain, or have FORTY ENEMY DIVISIONS. 


THE FURIOUS EFFORTS OF VON BOCK AGAINST THE 
AT STALINGRAD: ON SEPTEMBER 7, STALINGRAD STILL STOOD FIRM, HOLDING UP 
NOVOROSSISK, THE RUSSIAN BLACK SEA NAVAL BASE, 


they a special Russian standard? (We know, HAD FALLEN, BUT THE GERMANS WERE HELD UP BEFORE GROZNY. 


of course, that they do lie, because they have 
announced the destruction of more Russian 
aircraft than Russia has, in all probability, ever 
possessed, but it would be invaluable to possess 
some sort of gauge, some sort of * lie-measurer.”’) 
What is the present mood of the German people 
in general? How far can the Russians carry 
on if cut off from the Caucasus oil? Will the 
people of Transcaucasia fight, if called upon, with 
the same extraordinary resolution as those of the 
republics which have already faced the enemy’s onslaught ? 

Now I admit that those are points upon which much 
information has been collected. Certain tentative answers 
can always be given to the questions, and in some cases 
they may be more than tentative. But if we could 
answer them all confidently in a favourable sense we should 
not have the slightest doubt about the result of the war. 
On the whole I, for one, do not feel pessimistic about these 
questions in general. Looking back once more upon the 


stretching 


already in flames, must succumb. But by September 6 Tim 
army, though still greatly outnumbered. In the north-west the 
a number of localities. In the south-west he sent his giant tanks sweeping in from the flank, 
which cut through between the Panzers and the supporting infantry inflicting heavy losses. 
On September 7 the enemy claimed Novorossisk, the Black 
fighting, but at Mozdok, before the Grozny oilfield, the Germans appeared to be held. 





THE AREAS OF CONFLICT. 


Day after day, as Von Bock threw in further vast-concentrations of Panzers, and although 
suffering immense losses of men and material, with Stalingrad partly enveloped in an arc 
from Dubovka to Krasnoarmeisk, it looked as ae the great straggling city, 

nko strongly reinforced his 


rmans were 


naval base, 
Copyright Map, * The Times.” 


the cruelties practised by the Germans have still further 
strengthened the will to resist. Admittedly, however, 
this cannot be said with as much confidence about, for 
example, the Georgians, for lack of definite information. 
And it must be owned that the fog of war does to some 
extent screen our Allies from our view. Throughout the 
whole of the present campaign we have been compelled to 
substitute deduction from events—themselves not always 
clear and sometimes not reported until long after they 
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co-operation between the three fighting Services? 
These and many other questions about our own 
war effort all relate to matters of doubt, and 
none of them can be answered with a confident 
affirmative. There can be no doubt that we 
are going through a period which is dangerous 
and unhealthy from the moral point of view. 
The war has actually in some respects drawn 
further away from us. 

thrown from What is clear is that we have at last 
attained something approaching our maxi- 
mum strength, so that in concert with our 
American allies there should be good pros- 
pects of our being able to conduct offensive 
operations successfully in the coming year. 
There would be no hope of this were Germany, in 
point of fact, as strong as she tries to make the world 
believe. But there I think we can detect the imposture 
even through the fog of war. Germany is still immensely 
formidable, but there are certain signs of a decline in 
her strength. Her chances of final victory are by no 
means as good as they appear at first sight. Every 
article from the pen of Goebbels bears witness that he 
himself realises the fact. 
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THE RUSSIAN FRONT — AS SEEN THROUGH GERMAN EYES. 
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THE RUSSIANS DEVISED A SHAM TANK USING ODDS AND ENDS TO FOOL THE GERMANS ; 
AND THE ENEMY FOUND IT CLEVER ENOUGH TO PHOTOGRAPH. 














































GERMANS TESTING A NEW QUADRUPLE ANTI-AIRCRAFT cat 
GUN ON A WARSHIP. OWING TO ALLIED BOMBERS’ f 
ACTIVITIES, IT IS LIKELY TO GET PLENTY OF PRACTICE ! 


SOLDIERS WHO SURVIVED 
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BROUGHT UP HEAVY GUNS TO THE FIRING-LINE IN RUSSIA. 
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ARTILLERY PIECE MOUNTED ON A TANK CHASSIS. Pal 
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HITLER HAS AWARDED A NEW 













CRIMEA, WORN ON THE UPPER 





A CHARACTERISTIC LANDSCAPE IN THE REGION OF THE UPPER CAUCASUS. A VIEW a 
OF THE LEVEL, GRASSY STEPPES INVADED BY THE ENEMY. / \ 
: ? 


That these particular photographs sent home from the Russian front convey any 
adequate idea of military operations and the holocaust of human lives in the most 
gargantuan and violent battles ever known in the history of mankind, and now 
proceeding, cannot, of course, be pretended. Psychologically, however, they afford 
an interesting sidelight on Hun mentality. There is a sneaking admiration perhaps | 
to be read in the photographs of the artful Soviet soldiers who erected a sham tank | 


be practised by 


carnage would bring 
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A GERMAN VIEW OF THE OUTSKIRTS OF RZHEV BRFOR! 
GENERAL ZHUKOV STARTED HIS RECENT STRON( 
OFFENSIVE, WITH STREET-FIGHTING IN ITS SUBURBS 
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OBSERVATION POST WHICH THE FNEMY NOTED wittt , 
TREE-STUMP, WITH BARK COMPLETE ANI? OHSERVATION HOLES 


an advance observation post. That such cunning can 
in order to trick honest, simple Germans, and who yet 


to appeal to the German mothers and wives, where 


mind their own dead and wounded Another notable 
is Hitler’s Crimean badge, with its sinister eagle, so symboli { cruelty 
surmounted above a wreath 


laurel and the swastika 
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ECHOES OF DIEPPE: FROM 
HOME AND ENEMY SOURCES. 


A TANK-LANDING CRAFT IN TOW BY A_ DESTROYER. 
THREE COMMANDOS, SWIMMING OUT FROM DIEPPE, HAD IN DIEPPE. 


GERMAN TROOPS WITH A_ BRITISH TANK LEFT BEHIND AFTER THE DIEPPE RAID. 
CASUALTIES LIE ON THE BEACH BESIDE THE TANK. 
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GERMAN RED CROSS PERSONNEL ATTENDING WOUNDED BRITISH AND CANADIAN TROOPS 
AFTER THE CONCLUSION OF THE DIEPPE OPERATION, 


The German propaganda service, overwhelmed by the raid on Dieppe, has con- 
tradicted itself several times in reports of the operation. In one account it was 
stated that British tanks never got beyond the beaches, but in German pictures 
published on this page our tanks are seen in the streets of the town in the disabled 
condition in which they were left by the Commando troops. As recently as the 
night of September 5, a German ‘plane, flying over a South Coast town, dropped 
four-page pictorial folders showing twenty-nine pictures of Dieppe after the raid— 
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PICTURES TAKEN DURING 
AND AFTER THE RAID. 


GERMAN TROOPS EXAMINE AN ABANDONED CANADIAN TANK A SMOKE - PALL DENOTES THE END OF THE 900-TON 
SMOKE IS STILL RISING FROM BUILDINGS IN 
FOUND IT DRIFTING AND SET IT GOING. THE BACKGROUND, WRECKED DURING THE FIGHTING. 


DESTROYER H.M.S. ‘“‘ BERKELEY,” BLOWN UP BY OUR 
OWN FORCES TO PREVENT HER CAPTURE. 


A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE ABANDONED TANKS AND SMOKING BRITISH LANDING CRAFT SEEN 


IN THE BACKGROUND OF THE PREVIOUS PICTURE ON THE LEFT. 


me AF, 
<=) 
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ONE OF THE BRITISH TANKS WHICH FOUGHT IN THE STREETS OF DIEPPE, DISABLED 
BY OUR TROOPS BEFORE THEIR WITHDRAWAL FROM THE TOWN. 


a little late, as some of them had already appeared in British newspapers. The 
two pictures at sea were taken by British photographers. One shows the destruction 
of the “ Hunt"’ class destroyer H.M.S. “ Berkeley,” to prevent her falling into the 
enemy's hands. The other shows the safe ending of the adventure of three Commando 
troops who, swimming away from the beach at Dieppe, found a tank-landing craft 
adrift, boarded it and set it going, and were later taken in tow by a destroyer. 
The remainder are pictures from a German source. 
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NEW GUINEA: A PACIFIC BATTLEFIELD. 





NATIVE SAILING - BOATS OFF THE COAST IN MILNE BAY, SCENE OF THE RECENT ABORTIVE 
JAPANESE ATTEMPT TO TAKE POSSESSION OF THIS PORTION OF NEW GUINEA BY MEANS OF A 
LANDING FORCE. 





LINES OF MOUNTAINS OF THE OWEN STANLEY RANGE IN NEW GUINEA, WHICH DIVIDES 
THE JAPANESE AREA ON THE NORTH FROM THE ALLIED TERRITORY AROUND PORT MORESBY 
AND MILNE BAY. FIGHTING IS NOW TAKING PLACE IN THE MOUNTAINS NEAR KOKODA, 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE OWEN STANLEY RANGE, IN WHICH THE MOUNTAIN - TOPS SOAR ABOVE 
THE CLOUDS. THESE MOUNTAINS PRESENT AN IMPORTANT OBSTACLE TO ANY JAPANESE ATTACK 
ON PORT MORESBY. 


These pictures lend strength to the opinion that the Japanese, in their advance towards Port Moresby, are 
up against a tough proposition. The Stanley range, which stands between them and the Papua 
territory held by the Allies, is in itself an extremely difficult obstacle, but apart from that our strength in 
men and material has been considerably reinforced of late, and formerly tortuous bush tracks made into 
Strategic roads for quick movement and supply. Anti-aircraft defences are numerous, and Japanese bombers 
nowadays usually keep to the respectable height of 25,000 feet or more, their escorting fighters being even 
higher! Milne Bay, in the same area, has also proved its strength, the Japanese force which recently , Bae 
there having been completely routed. No small part in this Allied success was played by the pilots of civil 
flying-boats, who, flying in the hours of darkness, transported troops and many tons of urgently required 
freight to the hidden Allied base there. The communiqué from General MacArthur's H.Q. on Tuesday, 
September 8 stated that the Japanese troops were in contact with our defence positions 6000 feet up in 
the Owen Stanley Mountains near Kokoda, 65 miles north of Port Moresby. 
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FOUR SERGEANTS OF A ‘ WELLINGTON’ 
WHILE ATTACKING TOBRUK. THEY ESCAPED CAPTURE AND WALKED 450 MILES 
TO THEIR BASE, WHERE THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN. 
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ONE ATTACK AND TWO ESCAPES. 


The war in the air goes constantly on over land and sea, by day and by night. Not a 
moment passes without airmen being in action, and here are three pictures of experiences 
that come their way. The first was taken during an attack by a Coastal Command 
“* Sunderland” on an Axis merchant vessel in the Western Mediterranean, where our airmen 
wage unceasing war on the enemy’s supply routes. The second picture shows the rescue of 
members of the crew of a “Sunderland” which was forced down at sea. They were sighted 
by a destroyer and brought safely home. Another method of reaching home after crashing 
was employed by the four sergeants in the third picture. They were attacking Tobruk 
Harbour in a “ Wellington’ bomber, when their machine had to make a forced landing. Not 
relishing the idea of becoming prisoners, they set their faces to the east, and footslogged 
some 450 miles across the desert to their base. The sergeant on the left comes from Perth 
(Australia), and his three companions, respectively, from Adelaide (Australia), Scotland, and 
Codicote (Hertfordshire). 





SPRAY RISES FROM THE EXPLOSION OF A BOMB NEAR AN ENEMY MERCHANT 
VESSEL IN THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. THE ATTACK WAS BEING MADE BY 
A “SUNDERLAND” FLYING-BOAT OF COASTAL COMMAND. 





THE WHALER OF A DESTROYER PULLING TO THE RESCUE OF SURVIVORS—MEMBERS 
OF THE CREW OF A ‘‘ SUNDERLAND" FLYING-BOAT STRANDED AT SEA, THE MEN 
KEPT AFLOAT IN THEIR DINGHIES, 





BOMBER WHICH MADE A FORCED LANDING 
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THE FLARE-UP IN THE DESERT WAR: 
VARIED INCIDENTS AT THE FRONT. 
















PREPARING FOR THE CLASH WITH ROMMEL’S AFRIKA KORPS: A TANK TRANSPORTER 
HAULING A TANK TO A FORWARD POSITION. 























THE CAMOUFLAGE OF POSITIONS 
PLAYS A BIG PART IN THE 
MONOTONOUS DESERT. A 
POSITION CONCEALED FROM 
ENEMY RECONNAISSANCE 
*PLANES. 


HE clash of 
arms between 
the Afrika Korps 
and the Eighth 















































PATROLS AND ARTILLERY EXCHANGES ON THE EL ALAMEIN FRONT: 
UNDER FIRE IN THE SOUTHERN SECTOR, WHERE THE ENEMY SCORES A NEAR MISS. 
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DESCRIPTION GIVEN TO OUR 25-POUNDER 
FIRED BY AUSTRALIANS. 


war” 
ARE USED 


Is THE 
SHELL-CASES, 


OF THE 
ABOVE 


* DEADLIEST 
FIELD 


GUN 
GUN, 
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A BRITISH BREN-GUN CARRIER 


Army of Lieut.- 
General Mont- 
gomery, after a 
week of severe 
fighting, on Sep- 
tember 7 appeared 
to be very much 
“as you were.” 
Rommel chose the 
time for his offen- 
sive, but ‘the dis- 
positions of General 
Montgomery dic- 
tated the place, and 
to a large extent 
the conditions, of 
the engagement. 
Rommel failed to 
find the weak spot 
where he could en- 
gage our main 
armoured forces. 
He failed to entice 
us into a trap where 
he had his batteries 
of 88-mm. guns, 
hoping to repeat 
his manceuvre of 
last June in the 
Cauldron area. 
Although he retreated 

(Continued below. 





GENERAL MONTGOMERY, 
OF ROMMEL’S ATTACK. 


NEW G.0.C. EIGHTH ARMY, 
THE GENERAL IS THE CENTRE 
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EL ALAMEIN RAILWAY STATION, ON BRITAIN’S NORTHERNMOST FRONT, WITH THE SEA 


BEYOND THE TRACK. AUSTRALIANS HANG THEIR WASHING OUT TO DRY. 














Continued .| 
in a somewhat battered condition, on the other hand, his forces continue to hold nearly 
all our southern minefield in the area of El Hemeimat, northwards towards the Ruweisat 
Ridge. They have captured the excellent observation post of El Hemeimat, some five 
miles east of their former position, from which rocky twin peaks—pictured in our last 


issue—they command a dominating position eastward and southward into the Qattara 
(Continued top right. 
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~ GEN. MONTGOMERY VIEWS THE BATTLE: 
ROMMEL SUFFERS A SET-BACK. 
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STANDING ON A TANK, WATCHES THE OPENING PHASE 
FIGURE, WEARING AN AUSTRALIAN HAT. (By radio.) 


lays 









A CAPTURED 88-MM. GERMAN 
GUN, SO METHODICALLY EM- 
PLACED THAT THE ENEMY 
COULD NOT REMOVE IT. 
GLYPHS SUGGEST IT WAS PREVI- 
OUSLY USED AS A NAVAL GUN. 




















Continued.| 
Depression. They 
are as yet in con- 
trol further north 
of the broken ground : a a 
of Diers, admirably 
adapted for cover 
for guns and tanks. 
While official in- 
formation is not at 
present available of 
comparative losses, 
a conservative esti- 
mate is that Rom- 
mel’s armoured 
losses alone were 
four times heavier 
than ours, while his 
transport and supply 
vehicles and his air 
losses were far more 
severe. The leader- 
ship and staff work 
of the Eighth Army, 
says ‘* The Times” 
war correspondent, 
was “ refreshingly 
excellent."’ Plans 
were carried out 
with exactitude and 
precision, and were 
more than adequate 
to meet a situation 
which had _ been 
intelligently antici- 
pated. In the 
[Continued below. 
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RAILWAY SIDINGS AT EL AMIRYA, TEN MILES WEST OF ALEXANDRIA, WITH DAMAGED 
TANKS FOR REPAIR BEING PLACED ON TRUCKS. 
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AUSTRALIANS, WHO, TRYING TO KEEP COOL, WRI 
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BY COMPARISON WITH OTHER POSITIONS, EL ALAMEIN STATION IS ** HEAVEN TO THESE 


that Rommel's latest recruits are of a lower standard than formerly, and of poorer physique 
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} A TANK GUNNER EXAMINING ONE OF THE LATEST TYPES OF GERMAN TANKS KNOCKED OUT 
IN THE RECENT FIGHTING, IN WHICH ROMMEL SUFFERED A SET-BACK. (By radio from Cairo.) 
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TE LETTERS HOME. 

















Continued 

southern sector a considerable proportion of United Kingdom troops were engaged, many i 

for the first time. In the centre, New Zealanders threw back three strong German Crececcoresccsosoos POLS OLDS ne ~ ; 
counter-attacks, inflicting the heaviest casualties, in the enemy effort to regain a strip PILES OF AMMUNITION-BOXES SHOW THE ACTIVITY OF THE AUSTRALIANS IN THEIR 

of land our men had captured two days before. Information gathered from prisoners suggests SECTOR. LORRIES COLLECT THE EMPTIES FROM THE MOUNTING PIL} 
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THE TERROR 


Silhouetted against the blinding light of exploding magnesium, a little corvette 
is on duty in mid-ocean. The picture, painted by our special artist from a 
sketch by a naval officer, shows also the track of gleaming tracer-bullets being 
fired at long range from a ship unseen at an enemy submarine which has sur- 
faced in the darkness; but in this piercing luminosity no longer does darkness 


| 
| 
| 


throw a protecting cloak-.over friend or foe. Describing the effect of a star-shell 
exploding behind a cloud, the naval officer referred to writes: “ The whole 
cloud seems to vibrate and tremble with intense bright light."’ Out in the 
Atlantic wastes, corvettes by day and night are hunting the U-boat packs with 
hungry fervour, and if they suspect an enemy ‘submarine is in the vicinity, the 


OF THE U-BOAT: BY THE WHITE GLARE OF A STAR-SHELL AND TRACER BULLETS TEARI 
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TS TEARING THROUGH THE DARK NIGHT, A SURFACED ENEMY SUBMARINE 
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SEES A CORVETTE ON HER TRACK. 


star-shell flash of a star-shell revealing it surfaced gives the enemy little hope of escape anything of their type before, but mount the most deadly armament ever carried 
e whole unless he can ‘crash dive.’’ The First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. A. V by vessels of their size. The First Lord of the Admiralty described a dramatic 
t in the Alexander, on September 3, mentioned “‘ new devices "’ in anti-submarine weapons, fight in darkness and violent squalls in which a corvette rammed a U-boat 
icks with and it is permissible to state that corvettes are a growing terror to the U-boats, four times, until finally her bows reared up above the corvette’s deck, crashed 


nity, the among which they are wreaking havoc. The corvettes are not only faster than down on the forecastle, and she then sank. (Drawn by our Special Artist C. E 


. Turner.) 
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U.S. RECONQUEST OF THE SOLOMON ISLANDS: AN AIR-VIEW OF TULAGI ISLAND i 


(IN FOREGROUND), THE JAPANESE STRONGHOLD, WHILE BEING BOMBED. 











MARINES 
BE 


LANDING 
USED 





ON GUADALCANAL ISLAND-—LARGEST 
AS SEEN ABOVE AND ALSO ON LAND. 


OF THE 


SAVAGE FIGHTING TOOK PLACE 
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K PREPARED , AN ENEMY STEAM-ROLLER 


SOLOMONS—-IN AMPHIBIAN TANKS, 
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THE RECONQUEST OF THE SOLOMON 
HAND-TO-HAND CONFLICTS 














3 THE LANDING OF MARINES WAS PROTECTED BY GUNFIRE FROM U.S. CRUISERS 
i AND DESTROYERS, DRIVING THE ENEMY TO THE HILLS, FROM WHICH THEY SNIPED. 
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# LANDING BARGES, THE ENEMY FOUGHT IN HUNDREDS 
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FOR A LONG” RESIDENCE! A GUARDED BY A U.S. MARINE, | AN AMERICAN “JEEP” ON THE NEARLY COMPLETED 

/ “ LEATHERNECK " SCRUTINISES A NIPPONESE OFFICER'S \ } THE JAPANESE WERE PREPARING AN ELABORATE AIRFIELD ¢ 3 RUNWAY OF THE FORMIDABLE AIR BASE ON GUADALCANAL, { = 

BATH-TUB, HASTILY LEFT BEHIND, 4 s, IN GUADALCANAL, AS A BASE AGAINST AUSTRALIA. J 4 WHICH WILL NOW BE USED AS AN ALLIED BASE. : 

One of the most savage and fiercest battles of its kind in the war to date, | and Tanamboga, landings being covered by the guns of the U.S. Fleet, the ba) 

most of the fighting being of a hand-to-hand character, marked the reconquest enemy retreating to the interior heights and sniping from all directions. The i on 

of the Solomon Islands by the U.S.: Marines, commanded by General Japanese retreated in small packets into hundreds of deep caves, the entrances Ba 

Alexander Vandegrift, which resulted in the capture of six of the principal covered by. snipers, and to drive. them out was difficult and expensive. OPI 

islands of the group. The operations began on August 7, when the Americans Volunteers had to crawl to a dug-out and try to destroy it with dynamite 4, =6sou 
air- 


seized the islands of Tulagi, the principal island with a fine harbour, Gavutu | 


grenades, after which Marines, armed with sub-machine guns, rifles and 


ISLES BY U.S. MARINES. 
IN DEEP DUG-OUTS. 
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THE LANDING ON GUADALCANAL ISLAND. 
UP BY THE U.S. FLEET, 
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THIS UMBRELLA OF A.-A,. 
WHICH SHOT DOWN THREE JAP 
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FIRE WAS SENT 


’PLANES. 


THEIR JOB. 
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IRES SWEPT TANAMBOGA 
GAVUTU 


ISLAND WHEN 
ISLAND BEYOND 


U.S. CARRIER-BORNE 
WAS ALSO CAPTURED 


AIRCRAFT 
AFTER FIERCE 


HAD DONE 
FIGHTING, 
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} THE 


WRECKAGE 


OF A JAPANESE 


OFFICERS’ 


TENT 


ON 


GUADALCANAL 


ISLAND 


IN A 


HASTILY-EVACUATED 


CAMP, 


AS 
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ANDED 
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MARINES LANDED. SO 
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OF DEEP CAVES AND DUG-OUTS, WHERE THEY WERE 5 
AND BAYOQNETED. < 








i ib - , ; +1 » 
A JAPANESE NAVAL OFFICERS’ COMFORTABLE CAMP, WITH / ; A WORK CAMP ON GUADALC 

THEIR WASHING HUNG UP ON THE LINE, THEY WERE + é BY U.S. MARINES MOVING INI 
> IN TOO GREAT A HURRY TO RETRIEVE IT. 4 > UP THE JUNGLE INTERIOR 





bayonets, stormed the cave and wiped out every Jap. Unfortunately, casualties | 
in this ferocious fighting were severe, for the enemy, trapped like rats, fought 
the bitter end. By August 10 the Allies had overcome all major 
opposition. The most deadly fighting occurred on Guadalcanal Island, lying 
south of Tulagi, where the Japanese had nearly completed a very extensive | 


air-base, to be used against Australia. Great courage and skill were shown 


HURRIEDLY 





destroyers, who worked their way through the jungle and tried at 3 a.m 
take 
snipers took a heavy toll. 
tied to the tops of tress. 


DID THEY FLEE TO HILL AND CAVE, THAT THEY LEFT EVERYTHING BEHINI 








ANAL SET ON FIRE ® IN FULL FIGHTING KIT, U.S. MARINES CLAMBERING 
AND, AND CLEANING j DOWN A NET INTO A LANDING BARGE, PRIOR rm 
OF THE ENEMY. Pes THEIR ARDUOUS TASK OF EXTERMINATING JAPANESE 


by the Marines, whereby, under Lieut.-Colonel Leonard Cresswell, they rounded 
up and destroyed 750 picked Japs, landed under cover of night by Japanese 
to 
surprise. Only a handful escaped, but Japanese 
These were carefully camouflaged and some were 
They had to be spotted and killed one by 


the Americans by 


one 





THE 


PICTURES FROM ALL QUARTERS 


PEOPLE AND EVENTS. IN 


THEY PLOUGH BY NIGHT: TRACTOR DRIVERS, WITH THE AID OF 
THE DRIVE FOR A RECORD HARVEST IN 


agg 5 the appeal for night ploughing as a necessity to ensure a record 
r. Robert Hudson, 


SCREENED 
1943- 
British harvest in 1943, 


demonstration arranged 
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LATEST ALLY, 
PAST THE 


NATIONS’ 
MARCH 


THE WORLD'S MIGHTIEST BATTLESHIP GOES 
THE SLIPS TO THE SEA. 


The first original picture to reach this country-~it came by 
air mail—of the launching of the American battleship * lowa”’ 

at the New York Navy Yard, Brooklyn. The “ Iowa,” of 
45,000 tons displacement, is the biggest battleship in the world. 
Her length is 880 ft. , and she will carry a number of 16-in. 
” is seen sliding smoothly down the slips. 


DOWN THE UNITED 


asserting that 
a state of war. 


before the U.S. and British Embassies. 


guns. he “ lowa 


A UNITED 
OF A 


TORPEDO-BOMBER TAKES OFF FROM THE FLIGHT DECK 
NOW USED AS AN.  AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, AMERICA IS 
HER SHIPS TO SPEED UP THE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME. 

To compete with the losses sustained by war, and to augment the already rapidly moving programme of 
shipping construction, the United States authorities have for some time past adopted a policy of con- 
version wherever this would save time. Certain types of merchant ships lend themselves to reconstruction 
as aircraft-carriers, and several have been thus metamorphosed to war purposes. This picture was taken 

in one of them, and shows a “ Douglas” torpedo-bomber taking off from the flight deck. 


* pouGias ” 
MERCHANTMAN, 


STATES 
CONVERTED 
CONVERTING 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


THE NEWS. 


HEADLAMPS, 


Minister of Agriculture, the Ministry of Security has permitted the use of screened headlamps 
on farm tractors for this purpose. Our picture shows 
a field being ploughed in the hours of darkness during a 
recently by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Kent War Agricultural Committee. 


BRAZIL : 
U.S. 
President Vargas of Brazil declared war against Germany and 
“in the face of acts of war against our sovereignty ”’ 
The declaration was enthusiastically acclaimed throughout the ereat 
South American Republic, and in Rio de Janeiro huge crowds with flags demonstrated 
Axis subjects were rounded up, 
Brazilian Navy and Army were at once mobilised. 
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BEGIN ‘* PENTECOST’”’: A PAINTING IN TEMPERA FROM THE WORKSHOP OF GIOTTO, THE 


FOUNDER OF EUROPEAN PAINTING, BEQUEATHED TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


This interesting painting, bequeathed to the National Gallery by the late Mrs. G. 
Coningham, has been on exhibition there since Wednesday, September 9. It is from the 
workshop of Giotto (1266-1337), 
and is believed to have been 
designed and in part executed 

by Giotto himself. 


made by 


CROWDS IN RIO DE JANEIRO AIR MARSHAL 
EMBASSY, CHEERING. 


Italy on 


W. A. BISHOP, V.C., AIR ACE OF THE 
GREAT WAR, IN LONDON, 


oe of the last war’s most famous airmen, Air Marshal W. A. 
‘ Billy”) Bishop, V.C., has arrived in this country from 
hae and is seen taking a salute in London. As Director 
of Air Force Recruiting in the R.C.A he has come here to 
inspect Canadian Air Force units. His nineteen-year-old son, 
Pilot Officer Arthur Bishop, has just won his wings. 


August 22, 
Brazil recognised 


and the 


THE VISIT OF SIX LEADING SWEDISH EDITORS TO ENGLAND (L. TO R., FRONT ROW): 
SIR MALCOLM ROBERTSON, DR. IVAN PAULI, M. WASTBERG, AND LORD SNELL; (BACK) 
K. A. TUNSBERGER, H. WIGFORSS, DR. G. LINDER, AND M. HOJER. 

A distinguished party of six leading Swedish journalists, the first to visit Britain in the war, were 
received on arrival, on September 7, by Sir Malcolm Robertson, Chairman of the British Council, 
and Lord Snell. Sir Malcolm in welcoming the guests prepared them for the changes they will 
find here. Dr. Pauli, the leader of the party, a Swedish nator, made a humorous reply. All 
the visitors speak fluent English, and are most anxious to see the R.A.F. 
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BRITAIN’S NATIONAL DAY OF PRAYER ON THIRD WAR ANNIVERSARY. 
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THE NATIONAL DAY OF PRAYER ON SEPTEMBER 3: SEVEN THOUSAND R.A.F. 
AND WOMEN ON PARADE AT AN AERODROME SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND. 
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THROUGHOUT THE LAND MILLIONS OF MEN AND WOMEN WORKING IN MUNITIONS 


IN MANCHESTER, THE CATHEDRAL WAS PACKED, AND THOUSANDS GATHERED IN ALBERT 
A TYPICAL SCENE INSIDE AN AIRCRAFT FACTORY. 


SQUARE TO HEAR THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER'S ADDRESS. 3 PRAYED FOR FIFTEEN MINUTES. 











HINSLEY, ADDRESSING A CROWDED CONGREGATION AT WESTMINSTER THE CROWD STREAMING OUT OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, WHERE THE ARCHBISHOP 
‘ 


CARDINAL ; 
CATHEDRAL, ASKED FOR SPECIAL PRAYERS FOR THE POPE. { OF CANTERBURY PREACHED. THE PRIME MINISTER WAS AMONG THE CONGREGATION, 
t 


On Thursday, September 3, on the third anniversary of the war, at the King's wish, Abbey was attended by Mr. Winston Churchill, accompanied by Mrs. Churchill, and 


and by common consent, the nation united in prayer. Throughout the land, besides their daughter, Miss Mary Churchill, in A.T.S. uniform. Most Cabinet Ministers were 
in churches and chapels, millions bowed their heads in prayer in factories and present and representatives of the Dominions, Colonies, and Allied Governments 
workshops, in cinemas and private houses and in the streets. Men and women The Archbishop of Canterbury preached At St. Paul's Cathedral loud-speakers 
operatives paused beside their tractors, office workers stood in silence, and Service transmitted the service outside to crowds Cardinal Hinsley addressed a crowded 
men and women took part in organised parades The main service in Westminster service in Westminster Cathedral. Services were held in bombed and roofless churches. 
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PENICILLIN—AN ANTI-BACTERIAL EXTRACT. 


| digi eco eagel is a germ-destroying preparation, 
already proved to have the power to liquidate 
a certain number of the germs of disease, and offering 
the highest possibilities for the future as its powers 
and use are extended. What it is and what it does 
can best be introduced by telling the story of its dis- 
covery, which was one of those fortunate chances 
that favour the prepared mind. In the research 
laboratory of a London hospital, a plate culture of 
germs had been set aside for further examination. 
A plate culture is one on which germs feed and 
multiply on a bed of food suited tothem. Such plates, 
examined from time to time, are necessarily exposed 
to air, and therefore contaminated with various 
microbes floating in the laboratory. When the plate 
was picked up, a largish contaminating mould had 
established itself at the side of the plate. In appear- 
ance it was much like any common mould that appears 
on cheese or other foodstuff. This one proved, how- 
ever, to be not a common but a remarkable mould, 
because the colony of staphylococcus germs rightfully 
occupying the plate was becoming transparent near 
the mould, and the germs were swollen and were 


dissolving into 
droplets. They 
were, in_ short, 


being liquidated. 

The mould, 
when examined, 
was found to be 
Penicillium nota- 
tum. From it is 
prepared the 
penicillin anti- 
bacterial extract. 
No other mould 
will serve. Peni- 
cillium rubrum, 
which is allied to 
it, is useless. The 
discoverer, Prof. 
Alexander Flem- 
ing, made an 
intensive study of 
it from every 
point of view, 
more particularly 
of its bactericidal 
powers. One of 
his experiments 
can be educed. 
He made a culture 
plate on which 
various germs 
could be deposited 
to grow in colo- 
nies; and down 
the middle of the 
plate cut a furrow 
filled with peni- 
cillin prepared 
from the mould. 
Then at right 
angles to the 
furrow he disposed smears, or bars, of various 
bacteria which we will name in descending order. 
The top smear was that of bacillus coli, an 
intestinal bacillus. Next below was a smear of 
staphylococcus, and below other smears of strepto- 
cocci, pneumococci, gonococci, bacillus diphtheriz, 
bacillus influenze#. He noted how some of the smears 
were stopped and shrank as, in the course of their 
growth, they expanded towards the furrow of penicillin. 
Bacillus coli and influenze were not deterred. All 
the others were repelled sooner or later. They withered 
and faded as they approached the gateless barrier of 
the penicillin. s. 

A word or two.may be interpolated about the 
bacilli subjected to the test. The cocci belongs to 
the lower bacteria, spherical specks from a quarter of 
a millionth of an inch in diameter; and partly classified 
according to the way they divide when multiplying in 
Dividing regularly, they form a chain of 
streptococci ; dividing irregularly, they bunch like 
grapes into the staphylococci. There are about 150 
species of these two tribes and. we need not further 
define others. Streptococci spread inflammation and 
are found in catarrhal conditions and in infantile 
enteritis. Staphylococci betray their presence in 
localised abscesses, carbuncles, boils, catarrhs and, 
in septicamia No further need we seek their 
vices to disclose. 


2 days 





7 days 


colonies. 


One other word may be added about another term 
employed by the bacteriologists. Germs may be 
classified as gram positive or gram negative, according 
to the way they react to the staining effect of chemical 
dyes, like gentian violet or methylene blue, that are 
used to make their presence clear. In the experiments 
made to find which germs succumbed to the poisoning 
effect of the penicillin and which were indifferent to 
it, the gram positive ones, like the streptococci and 
staphylococci, were susceptible, and the gram negative 
ones, like the bacillus coli and Pfeiffer’s influenza 
bacillus, were not. Further experiments made when 
penicillin was found were of two kinds. One set was 
to determine its nature and behaviour under given 
conditions. Heating it for an hour at boiling-point 
reduced it to less than a quarter. Heating it much 
higher destroyed it. Filtering failed to diminish its anti- 
bacterial power. Its active principle was freely soluble 
in water. The best temperature for preparing it was 
about room temperature ; and its anti-bacterial effective 
was progressive for eight to ten days, and failed at 
fourteen days after its preparation. It wasaslow-acting 
antiseptic. It took 4$ hours to kill the streptococci. 


4 days 
9 days 





SUCCESSIVE STAGES IN THE GROWTH OF THE MOULD PENICILLIUM NOTATUM. 


(Reproduced by Courtesy of St. Mary's Hospital, Paddington.) 


A most important characteristic revealed was that 
penicillin was deadly to the germs only. It was not 
poisonous to anything else, neither to a mouse nor a 
rabbit nor a human being nor to their tissues. For 
tissues it was non-irritant. Spread over a wound 
dressing it produced no irritation, and when diluted 
800 times more than any other antiseptic was more 
effective. 

The other tests applied to it were those to find 
what it would do for human patients. Not many 
cases presented themselves at the time of its dis- 
covery ; and there was very little penicillin. But so 
far as the supplies permitted its use, it was applied 
successfully in five grave cases; it remedied severe 
eye trouble by local application and removed some 
internal infections. These cases were recorded at that 
time. Penicillin then disappeared from public notice 
for a time ; but the examination of it has been stead- 
fastly pursued in London and Oxford and elsewhere. 

It was found very useful in separating bacilli. 
Some harmful germs are difficult to isolate on the spot 
because they occur surrounded by others growing 
about them, perhaps because of them—as in the com- 
mon cold. But if the harmful germ is not sensitive 
to penicillin and the others are, then these others can 
be arrested and dislodged, leaving the harmful one 
unmasked. Thus Pfeiffer’s influenza bacillus, sur- 
rounded by streptococci, pneumococci, and what else, 








can be forced to disclose itself when penicillin is 
brought to bear on the mixture, because it is itself 
insensitive to the attack. 

The results of the careful but unostentatious re- 
search, ‘that was uninterrupted, were to some extent 
overshadowed and lost sight of in the attention 
diverted to the bactericidal action of sulphonamide, 
and other “‘Sulfa’’ drugs, as they have been called 
in America, where they have had a successful career. 
They are chemically produced in quantity. Penicillin, 
derived directly from the mould Penicillium notatum, 
is a natural product. Supplies are scanty, as already 
noted, though every effort is being made to increase 
them. Its preparation is as follows. The mould 
colony is a white, fluffy mass, rapidly increasing in 
size, and after a few days begins to throw off spores 
from a dark-green centre, turning nearly to black. 
After another pause the mould becomes, according 
to the medium on which it is cultivated, yellow or 
reddish. Placed ina dish of broth, these fluffy growths 
appear on the surface, and cover it with a dark-green 
felted mass, not unlike duckweed on a pond. The 
broth below turns yellow to orange, and it is from 
this liquid that 
penicillin is dis- 
tilled. Evidently 
there will not be 
much of it. 

Research now, 
especially by the 
Oxford Group, is 
directed to purify- 
ing it; and, if 
possible, towards 
obtaining penicil- 
lin in a crystalline 
form. Complete 
purity has not 
been achieved, 
but it has been 
shown that the 
: higher the purity, 
6 cage the better the 
result; and the 
increasing _ likeli- 
hood that some 
bacteria which 
had seemed insen- 
sitive to attack 
will now yield 
to it. In a half- 
purified form, a 
dilution of peni- 
cillin equal to one 
part in a million 
will liquidate 
those gram posi- 
tive bacteria 
which had already 
been shown to 
be susceptible ; 
and with the 
highest purifica- 
tion yet reached 
it is effective when diluted to one part in 
25,000,000—and even better than that. This purest 
penicillin is very scarce indeed: but even when not 
so pure as the highest, it has shown the capability 
of reducing some of those refractory germs that had 
hitherto withstood it. 

A still more gratifying result of the research now 
in progress is that of. showing that the purer the 
penicillin the less toxic it is to the subjects to which 
it is administered, whether they are mice or men. 
A mouse can stand a dose injected into it and amount- 
ing to a thousandth of its own weight without any ill 
effects, and it is reasonable to suppose that a man would 
be equally proof against its effects, not finding in 
them any poisonous factor. This result is in marked 
contrast to the toxicity or poisonousness of, the 
*‘Sulfa’’ drugs, some of which have to be handled 
with caution. While it is many hundred times as 
active as they are, it is at the. same time less toxic 
than the least toxic among them. 

It will attack some germs that they will not; 
and it is not affected by the tissues with which it is 
placed in contact, and does not injuriously affect 
them ; and it is quite disregardful of the number of 
bacteria present. It remains just what it was at 
first—a simple, natural product, which by some 
miracle has offered its services as a recruit in the war 
against disease. FE. S. Grew. 
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MR. HENRY J. KAISER. 


: The spectacular American contractor and 

: shipbuilder, Henry J. Kaiser, who cut the : 

? construction time of the “‘ Liberty”’ freighters 
from 194 days to 46 days, is now embarking 
on his first order for 100 ‘“ Mars” type 
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: of them, but the U.S. Army and Navy 
authorities are averse. i 


HIKED FROM TOBRUK TO REJOIN THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Finding themselves left behind in Tobruk 2---> 


after its capitulation to Rommel, these four 
soldiers of the 7th Gurkha Rifles decided that 
surrender was not in their line. They 
escaped, and began a long and hazardous 
walk to rejoin the British Army. Travelling 
mostly by night, and using the stars for 
guidance, they reached the British lines 
after 36 days. They had many stories to 
tell of their adventurous escape. 





LORD ELTISLEY. 
Lord Eltisley, who died at his home, Crox- 
ton Park, Cambridgeshire, on September 2, 
was an internationally recognised authority 
on agriculture. As Sir Douglas Newton, he 
was Conservative M.P. for Cambridge from 
1922 to 1934. He had practical experience 
of farming more than 2000 acres. 
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A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN TEN DAYS BEFORE THE DUKE’S TRAGIC DEATH, 





THE LATE DUKE AND THE DUCHESS OF KENT WITH THEIR BABY, PRINCE MICHAEL :/ 
7 


























U.S. PRESIDENT’S SON, WITH HIS COMMANDING OFFICER, 
PLANNING THE MAKIN ISLAND ATTACK, 





“ Until they read of the successful attack on 
the Japanese-occupied Makin Island, in the 
Gilbert Islands, in which Major James 
Roosevelt took part, President Roosevelt 
and Mrs. Roosevelt did not know where 
their son was serving. Major Roosevelt (r.), 
who was second in command of the assault 
party of U.S. Marines, is seen planning 
the operation with Lieut.-Colonel Evans 

F. Carlson, who commanded the raid. 
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SENOR SERRANO SUNER. 
Spain’s ly Minister and president of 


the Falange (Spanish Fascist Party), Sefior 
Serrano Sufier, was, on September 3, dis- 
missed from his post. His intense pro- 
German attitude is stated to have been 
the cause of his dismissal, at the behest 
of the Army. 















? This charming study is one of the latest made of the Duke and Duchess of Kent and their baby i 
son. The photograph was taken at The Coppins, their country home at Iver, Bucks, ten days i 
before the ‘* Sunderland”’ flying-boat in which the Duke was on his way to Iceland crashed on + 











‘MARION CRAN.”’ 
Mrs. F. S. Hurd-Wood, better known as Marion 
Cran, author of novels and books on gardening, 
died in a nursing home at Benendon, Kent, on 
September 2. She was the founder of the original 
Garden Club in Mayfair. In 1939 she was awarded 
a Civil List pension for services to literature. 








SHIGENORI TOGO. 
An official announcement in Tokyo on September 1 
stated that Shigenori Toeo, the Japanese Foreign 
Minister—the only non-military Minister left in an 
important Government post--had resigned “* for 
personal reasons.” His portfolio was taken over by 
General Tojo, now Prime Minister, War Minister, 
and Foreign Minister. 








a Scottish mountain. —(Photograph by Cecil Beaton.) 


SEPTUAGENARIAN SUBMARINE DESIGNER OUTLINES HIS PLAN FOR SOLVING 
THE OCEAN SUPPLY PROBLEM BY CARRYING CARGOES UNDER THE WATER. 


Seventy-five-year-old Mr. Simon Lake (left), demonstrating to members of the U.S Senate 

Military Affairs Committee a 10-ft. model of a freight-carrying submarine Mr. Lake, who in 

1897 built the first submarine to operate successfully in the open sea, claimed that his new 

design would carry a cargo of 7500 tons, and would have to travel only 5200 miles to reach 
Egypt, compared with the journey of 12,000 miles enforced on surface ships. 
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GENERAL JORDANA. 

Spain’s new Foreign Minister, General Jordana, 
returns to the post to which he was appointed in 
the first Government established by General Franco 
after the Spanish Civil War. General Jordana, who 
is sixty-six, saw much active service in his younger 
days. He was President of the High Court of Military 

Justice during the Civil War. 


GENERAL ASENSIO. 
Also dismissed from his post as War Minister of 
Spain, General Varela has been replaced by General 
Asensio, formerly Chief of the Headquarters Staff 
General Asensio, a strong Nationalist, has also been 
appointed a member of the Falange Political Com- 
mittee. The Government changes have been 
jescribed as an Army victory over the Falange 
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EVERY ASPECT OF LIFE IN TWENTY 
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“MEET THE SOUTH AMERICANS”: By CARL 


R. CARL CROW is well known as the author of 
gossipy books about the Far East, with such 
cheerful titles as ‘‘ Master Kung ”’ and ‘‘ Four Hundred 
Million Customers.’’ He is not a very profound 
writer, nor an exquisitely polished one. On the other 
hand, he gives us something which we do not get 
from those travellers to whom a country consists of 
a number of people who are entirely devoted to politics, 
or a number of beautiful or forbidding landscapes 
with a few picturesque human figures in the foreground. 
He is the chatty sort of globe-trotter, with a gift of 
getting into conversation with all and sundry, an insati- 
able curiosity about miscellaneous trifles and a 
noticing eye which enables him almost unconsciously 
to build up a physical and social atmosphere out of 
an accumulation of small facts. 

He is enthusiastic, fresh and honest. He admits 
that he started for South America, to which continent 
he has now switched his attention, knowing not much 
about it, and he 
breezily assumes 
that his readers are 
in the same bDliss- 
ful state. ‘‘ South 
America,’”’ he says, 
‘‘is still awaiting 
discovery. It is 
one of the few sec- 
tions of the world 
which we do not 
know. No _high- 
school graduate can 
go to England or to 
many parts of Asia 
entirely unprepared 
for the sights he 
will see or unfami- 
liar with the cha- 
racteristics of the 
people he will meet. 
Most newspaper 
readers could, with 
a fair degree of 
accuracy, draw a 
map showing the 
location of the 
principal countries 
of Europe. Yet I 
doubt if one of a 
dozen who are read- 
ing this book could, 
from his own know- 
ledge, name _ the 
ten countries and 
the three colonies 
which comprise 
continental South 
America. I am sure 
I could not have 
done so two years 
ago.”’ Feeling that 
others may need 
he information, he promptly proceeds to tabu- 
ate the countries with their populations. I 
confess that I was myself surprised to find that the 
total population of South America was still only 
90,000,000 (Brazil accounting for a half), and that 
Paraguay, which has waged such long and bloody 
wars with Bolivia over a strip of wilderness, has only 
a million inhabitants. But perhaps the wars account 
for that. 

Mr. Crow had plenty of surprises. His first sur- 
prise was the fact that hardly anybody spoke English. 
* There are without a doubt a great many more Chinese 
living in China who have a working knowledge 


“THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN”; BY BELLINI (1428-30 ?-1516; VENETIAN SCHOOL). 
(WOOD ; 32 IN. HIGH BY 50 IN. WIDE.) 
This famous picture by Bellini shows a rocky landscape at sunset, with the three disciples sleeping in the left foreground and Christ prayine on a hill, 
to the centre-right. Above, an angel appears, holding a cup as the emblem of the Passion, whilst in the distance, beyond the stream, Judas approaches 
with a crowd of his followers. The exact date of Bellini’s birth is uncertain, but it is known that he was brought up in his father’s workshop and 


entered with enthusiasm into the new ideas of the Paduan school. 
doned_ the rigid severity of the Paduan manner and formed his own essentially Venetian style. 1 
Engravers”: “In a sense Bellini himself discovered the style of the early sixteenth century, which was carried to perfection by Giorgione.’ 


ie 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


then he frequently didn’t know.” That is not surprising 
in view of the fact (for instance) that when he was try- 
ing to ask the way to his hotel he was afterwards in- 
formed that what he had actually said was: ‘‘ That 
Palace Hotel it is what ?’’ He was surprised, again, 
to find that there were the usual proportion of 
“blondes ’’ in South America, though he confesses 
that he didn’t enter into the question as to how 
many were “synthetio,” and he was thoroughly 
surprised to find that the ladies, apart from their 
buxom attributes, did not at all look like what he 
expected. 

They all used lipstick, but not of the vermilion 
type ; he saw no high combs, mantillas, or poinsettias 
in the hair, and he found the feminine dresses 
were precisely like those in New York, except 
that the colours in New York were “ exotic South 
American,”’ and those in South America the sober 
blacks and whites and greys which would have been 





approved in the early austere days of New England. 
And he gives a reason. A milliner told him that: ‘‘ In 
the large coloured population in Brazil and of Indians 
in the other countries, there was a vulgar demand 
for bright and glaring colours, just as there is among 
coloured people everywhere. This has led the high- 
class Brazilian lady, as well as the ladies of other 
South American countries, to lean towards the other 
extreme, with the result she will reject many colours 
which are fashionable in Paris, and stick to black, 
white and grey. He said that for a similar reason 
the South American man demands a hat with a brim 


NOW ON EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


It is to this period that the above picture belongs. After 1460 he rapidly aban- 


To quote “ Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and 





CROW.* 


so narrow as to appear slightly ridiculous to others. 
The gaucho, who spends his days in the sun, must 
wear a broad-brimmed hat. The white-collar worker, 
who feels himself vastly superior to the gaucho, goes 
to just the opposite extreme. Thus the sombrero of 
South America is not the wide-brimmed, ten-gallon 
hat of the Texan plains, but a cute little affair that 
no self-respecting cowboy would wear.’’ He found 
also that dashing sefioritas were scarce. ‘‘ It has 
been said that there is not an unmarried girl in 
Argentina who has her own latchkey. With the 
possible exception of Chile, there is no country where 
the boys and girls enjoy that free and wholesome 
association which is such a distinctive feature of life 
in the United States.’’ 

State monopolies shocked him also. ‘‘ Many 
readers of John Gunther’s books will doubtless 
feel a certain gratitude to me when I say that 
on one occasion in the Hotel Maury in Lima 
I could very easily 
have earned 
twenty-five soles 
by informing the 
police that he had 
used a Colombian 
match to light a 
cigarette.” 

It all helps to 
give a picture, and 
Mr. Crow is very 
lively with his dia- 
logue. There is an 
enchanting conver- 
sation with an im- 
perfectly polyglot 
taxi-driver who was 
alleged to know 
English. It finishes: 
“*That is the 
dizzle engine,’ he 
said. ‘He is sehr 
strong, more than 
tiger Chevverloot. 
Mais he stench.’ 

“‘ Just then this 
trait of the Diesel 
engine was fittingly 
demonstrated, for 
there was an emis- 
sion of grey smoke, 
and the oil fumes 
filled our car. 

“* Voila!’ cried 
the driver. ‘My 
dear fellow, she 
stench like merry 
hell.’ ”’ 

“* How I wish,” 
remarks Mr. Crow, 
“that I could 
speak Spanish as 
fluently as he 
spoke English!’’ Had that been so, he might well 
have been highly popular with the natives. 

I think I have made clear what sort of book this 
is. It is very easy and entertaining reading, but 
distinctly urban. I think Mr. Crow is really pained to 
think that there are so few people in South America, 
and that the great open spaces have not been filled 
with skyscrapers and multitudes, and co-educated 
students on campuses, with English universally 
spoken. 

For me, I feel that congested populations do 
not seem to lead to happy political results, and 

that, admirable though ‘ Anglo-Saxon 





of English than there are South Americans 
with a similar accomplishment. Even in 
remote cities of China and Japan, the average 
hotel servant knows all the English he 
needs to know to carry out his duties... . 
But in all South America I did not find a 
single waiter, chambermaid or other servant 
above [under ?] the rank of head-waiter or 
hall-porter who spoke any English, or had 
the faintest idea of what I wanted until 
I talked to him in his own language. Even 





* Meet the South Americans.” By Carl Crow. 
Illustrated by Oscar Ogg. (Hamish Hamilton ; 12s. 6d.) L 
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of war. 


WASTE PAPER FOR VICTORY. 


Like the merchant-ships in convoy, the nation’s te-pap paign must ‘‘ go on 
and on,"’ never faltering and never stopping until victory is won. Paper for munitions, 
paper for wallboard, paper for boxes ining food 
go to war, like the rest of us. The public has responded well to this great need 
for paper, but ic must do better still and see that not a single scrap escapes the 
Hoarding is a crime in wartime ; everybody knows this, yet those 
who would not dream of hoarding food have no scruples about hoarding munitions 
Hoarding munitions! That is precisely what everyone is doing who keeps 
unnecessary books, pepers and magazines—in fact, paper of any kind—and remember 
that half-a-dozen unwanted books will make one mortar-shell carrier and one maga. 
zine interior components for two mines. So turn it all out NOW and help win 








the war. 


etc. Paper, in fact, must 


civilisation ’’ may be in those aspects 
which are heartening us in the present 
Struggle, its externals are not so alluring 
that I should wish them to prevail every- 
where. 

In some regards, flamingoes in a pool 
on the pampas (vide Hudson's ‘“ Far 
Away and Long Ago’”’), or a silent reach 
of the Amazon, with only an alligator 


ing, has advantages as against Pittsburg, 
Birmingham or even Bond Street, however 
well provided these latter with shop-windows 
and plumbing. 
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stirring and a great blue butterfly flutter-' 
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U.S. TROOPS LUNCH WITH THE LORD MAYOR | 
IN WAR-SCARRED GUILDHALL. 


LAM 
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MARCHING THROUGH TRAFALGAR SQUARE TO THE GUILD- 


THREE HUNDRED U.S. TROOPS, 
LARGE CROWDS. 


HALL, WHERE THEY LUNCHED WITH THE LORD MAYOR, BEING HAILED BY 


IN THE CITY OF LONDON, PASSING ST. PAUL’S, WHERE THEIR EYES SAW THE BARI 


OPEN SPACES AND GAPING HOLLOWS CAUSED BY GERMAN BOMBERS. 


“OLD GLORY” AND ESCORT EN ROUTE > THE BAND LEADING THE PROCESSION 
TO THE GUILDHALL, A SILENT ARMY THE LYRE-SHAPED GLOCKENSPIEL HAS 
WEARING RUBBER-SOLED SHOES. METAL BARS STRUCK BY A HAMMER. 


SELENITE 


AND CORPORATION IN THE GUILDHALL, WHERE 


: THE GUESTS OF THE LORD MAYOR 
OBSERVED THE POMB DAMAGE. 


THE MEN MARCHED FAULTLESSLY, AND ALL 
THE TROOPS. WAS USED. THEY CLOSELY 


PASSING BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
, SERIOUS. MOUNTED POLICE ON WHITE HORSES PRECEDED 


THE FAMOUS GOLD PLATE 
It is good for the future of the world that the United States Army should be Londoners, because in place of the steady tramp, tramp of men, they all wore rubber 
Eden at the Lord Mayor’s luncheon on September 2, to 300 virile soled shoes. At the luncheon Sir John Laurie, benign in his Lord Mayor's robes, 
the ageless City Guildhall. London rushed sat with Mr. Winant, the U.S. Ambassador, on one side and General John Lee on 

The stately Guildhall, despite its wounds and temporary roof, fascinated 


headed by their band. They looked the other. 
puzzled the visitors. In compliment to them the famous gold plate was 


here,’’ said Mr. 
young airmen, soldiers and sailors in 
to weloome them in their march to the City, 
very serious, and were well disciplined, but the silence of the marchers 


used 
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EUROPE FIGHTS ON: SABOTAGE AND VIOLENCE AGAINST THE OPPRESSOR. 


ee 


IS A NAZI Fi PATRIOTS DEFY THE DEATH PENALTY TO LISTEN ? SECRET PRINTING-PRE S WORK NIGHT AND DAY 


NOWHERE IN OCCUPIED TERRITORY 
AUT TIC NEWS, AND—— 


SAFE FROM THE UNKNOWN AVENGER. 3 TO THE B.B.C NEWS. "0 GIVE 


oe ee 
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| 
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OF NAZI RAIDS, IN | THOUSAND INNING WAYS THE SECRET PAPERS ARE DISTRIBUTED TO THOSE FIGHTING ON UNDER NAZI OPPRESSION: 


tndpeonarnessensssnveananacenssenssnssesseesaseteesssasnsessenes 


See | a a ec 


OUR AIRMEN KNOW THEY HAVE A CHANCE TO FIND FRIENDS TO HELP AND HIDE THEM. 
Many of our airmen, shot down over occupied territory, find friends eager to help them. 


ennyethel 


A..F, DROP ENCOURAGING MESSAGES AT 


Europe fights on! An underground war, strange and subtle, is being waged by the expressed by outright violence, and by secret sabotage; a war which is on the increase, 


peoples of the occupied countries against the Nazi oppressor. A war which is despite the horrors of concentration camps, torture and firing-squads. The drawings 
Continued opposite 
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, EUROPE FIGHTS ON: NAZI BRUTALITY FAILS TO CRUSH RESISTANCE. 






































NAZI WAR STORES ARE MYSTERIOUSLY. FIRED ;——- —-VITAL BRIDGES ARE SECRETLY MINED; AND-—— MUNITIONS FOR THE RUSSIAN FRONT ARE DESTROYED. 
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: é Hl HEIDRICH, © THE BUTCHER OF MORAVIA,” IS KILLED BY CZECH PATRIOTS } é FIRING-SOUADS FAIL TO BREAK THEIR SPIRIT 
$ ? F 
~~ 
s 
. 
} 
} 
j 
i 
, ~ j 
§ 7 TORTURE FAILS——-THEY WILL NOT SURRENDER. CONCENTRATION CAMPS FAIL TO STOP THEIR ACTIVITIES BRUTALITY FAILS TO BREAK THEIR RESISTANCE ' 
j Firine-squads fail, torture fails, concentration camps fail, and brutality fails to break the indomitable spirit of those living under the Nazi heel. Y 
Continued.) 
reproduced on these two pages, by Terence T. Cuneo, are on show at the Ministry picture of the indomitable spirit of Europe's free peoples who continue the great 


of Information Exhibition at Charing Cross Underground Station, and give a faithful fight under adversity 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


DOUBT if ‘‘ The Unpractised Heart,’ by L. A. G. Strong (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.), will be 
very popular. It is likely to be found provoking—by many readers ; but even then 

it may not be provoking enough. The author seems to jib at his own idea ; he breaks away 
from the normal, only to demonstrate that one shouldn’t do such a thing. Though, at 
the same time, one ought not to be completely earth-bound . . . This “‘ half-faced fellow- 
ship” with the occult is rather unsatisfying; moreover, it has spoilt the plot, and left 
it in bits and pieces. The pieces, however, are unusual; they give one something to 
think about, which is more than can be said of most novels. Christopher Ballantyne is 
a Civil Servant, good at his job, cultured and fastidious in his private life. That, at least, 
is the view of his friend Gumption, who glories in robust earthiness, and in a knowing 
attitude to affairs. He has moments of vision. They have no special content, but take 
the form of a sudden clearness, enlightenment, understanding. On this higher level, he 
meets Diana, and falls in love with her. She is a rare creature ; but more, he knows that 
he and she are intended for one another. He knows they are linked together. This is the 
beginning of « new life. Immediately afterwards, she dies. 

It is a fearful blow. For he has lost more than Diana: he has lost confidence in his 
higher self. And then, reacting from despair, he resolves to trust. He will believe he was 
right, and that a new life is about to open, somehow or other. And that Diana will play 
her part in it. So she does ; he begins to meet her in his dreams. Not her ghost, but the 
very girl herself, whose life he is free to share in an unknown world—a world as real as this, 
though infinitely more delightful. There are bad moments. It is a shock when she 
appears to him in his office : a far worse shock, in the dream world, when he sees his face 
in a glass. He has much to learn. But he is learning ; he is on his way to complete felicity. .. . 

And then we get the volte-face. Diana is not, we find with some surprise, his twin soul, 
necessary to his growth and happiness. Another girl would do just as well—in fact, much 
better, for to love a live girl would be more practical. This dream world has led him wrong ; 
it is just escapism, it interferes with his work. ... So he is dropped back, thud, into 
common life. Mr. Strong has the spirit of the age on his side, and ‘“‘ The Unpractised Heart ” 
has its fascination. 

‘* The Children,”’ by Nina Fedorova (Collins ; gs. 6d.), is one of those endearing novels— 
of which one can’t say much, but that they are so endearing. Its great object, lovableness, 
it achieves throughout, in a dreamy, soulful, uplifting, lively way ; and it has no plot to 
speak of, nor any message, except that it is good to be good and charming. If you read 
‘*The Family,’’ you know just what to expect here. Lida, the young White Russian, 
and her mother are still in Tientsin ; the year is 1938, and as most of the “ family ” were 
scattered in the last book, of course we have 
to have new characters to fill in. There is a 
whole host of them: the struggling Platovs ; 
the correct, polite, extinct Pitchers; Dasha, 
the little Communist. Be they what they may, 
they are all approved of, as long as they 
have warm hearts; only the eccentric and 
ragged are approved of a little more. It is all 
extremely Russian, in the most attractive sense 

—very romantic, very White. There are grim 

and violent episodes, but love conquers all ; 
Lida is united to her Jimmy in a free land. I 
don’t know why I describe it in this strain— 
perhaps one must react from the excess of 
endearingness. 

‘* Nobody’s Darlings,’’ by Margaret Iles 
(Gollancz; 9s. 6d.), is another sequel; and 
in this case I am sure there has been a 
falling-off. But then, “ Perry’s Cows”’ was 
something extraordinary. Here we _ meet 
Perry again—moving to a new farm, plan- 
ning and intriguing to get it renovated 
at other people’s expense. The same old 
Perry ; but not quite the same village, for war 
breaks out, and brings a flood of evacuees. 
Perry, in his sharp, unamiable way, is like a 
kind uncle to these poor brats; partly, it is 
true, out of spite against his old neighbours. 
The book has very little plot, though plots, 
feuds and double-dealings of course abound ; 
there are also lectures on education and the 
social system, which one could spare. I don’t 
know how to describe Miss Iles’ peculiar 
gifts--her special vein of humour, exact 
and dry, and, if you have the taste for it, 
so delicious; the charm of her semi-rural, 
bungalow-infested countryside. The charm 
is still here, but the evacuees have rather spoiled it, and the social comment is a mistake. 

Miss Vicki Baum has achieved a skill and neatness in her own line which make one 
gasp. She can do the same thing over and over, shorter and shorter, without any staleness 
or repetition. This time it is “‘ Grand Opera” (Bles ; 8s. 6d.)—on the New York stage. 
Kati Lanik, the eternal prima donna ; her mouse-like daughter ; young, rising Sybil, marry- 
ing for gratitude a singer she does not love ; the tragic bridegroom and his rival—but I 
could go on and on; you wouldn't believe how many stories are compressed into this thin 
volume. Only there is no compression ; and everything is solved in a single night. It 
may not be the highest art, but it leaves one dumb. 

Mr. H. Hervey’s ‘* School for Eternity ’’ (Macmillan ; gs.) is, roughly, on the same lines, 
though on a bigger scale. The scene is the West Indian island of San Liguori; just the 
kind of whimsical, fantastic island one meets in novels. There the whimsical, fantastic 
Count gives a week-end party to a number of complete strangers—a random crowd, from all 
corners of the globe. And they react upon one another, and thev recall their past lives. Then 
comes the earthquake ; and as we are not told which of them survived, what more can one say ? 
Mr. Hervey does not ring quite true, but though a shade pretentious, he is good reading. 

I prefer ‘‘ Grace Before Meat,” by Winifred Blazey (Michael Joseph ; 8s. 6d.), however, 
though I could wish it another title. In the dim, ideal days before the last war, a young 
girl takes a job—her very first—as a village school-mistress. It proves a tough assignment. 
She has to purge her house of the Bakers—that unsavoury lot, who have spread all over 
it, and mean to stay ; she has to protect her children from Mrs. Winter, the local bully ; 
to beat off Mrs. Winter‘s son, the local rip ; to assert her independence of the rectory, yet 
not quarrel. Above all, she has to understand this queer village life. Though inexperi- 
enced, she is resolute and dashing, and flies her flag against all comers—with very nearly 
fatal results. But through arson, murder and false witness, she fights her way to a happy 
ending. Perhaps the very end is rather an anti-climax ; but Miss Blazey has scored an 
unquestionable hit, all the same. 

Cecil Roberts’ ‘‘ One Small Candle "' (Hodder and Stoughton ; 8s. 6d.) is a nice story— 
rather disconnected. It goes from Henley to Florida, and then to Venice, and to Vienna, 
and on to Poland—in the wake of a rather light-weight voung man, who has written a 
successful play and decided to see the world. He is crossed in love, and goes to pieces—if 
such a light-weight can go to pieces—and later pulls himself together. . . . But very readable. 

‘The Dawn is Ours,” by Charles Terrot (Collins ; 7s. 6d.), is a simple and romantic 
war novel, Training with the Royal Armoured Corps ; service overseas ; the retreat to 
Dunkirk—and, in the background, a happy marriage. No doubts, no horrors, but 
a blithe acceptance of life and death. Mr. Terrot seems almost an anachronism ; still, he 
is writing of what he knows. | ee 











FIVE FAMOUS TURKISH JOURNALISTS 


“uLuS’’; M. DAVER, EDITOR OF 


are guests of the Minister of Information. 


frequently exposed the 
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HAVE ARRIVED ON A VISIT TO ENGLAND: 
; M. YALCIN, EDITOR OF ‘‘ YENI SABAH”; 
ESMER, POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT OF 


“ 


**; AND M. YAEMAN, OF “ VATAN.” 


(L. TO R.) M. SERTEL, OF THE “TAN” 
H.E. THE TURKISH AMBASSADOR; M. 


These five Turkish journalists, who have proved themselves good friends of the Allied cause, 
M. Huseyin Yalcin, editor of the “ Yeni Sabah,” 
wields the most powerful pen in Turkey, and M. Abidin Daver, editor of the “ Ikdam,” is 
an authority on military and naval affairs. The newspapers of all these journalists have 
manceuvres of German propagandists, and their intimate knowledge of 
Balkan and Middle-Eastern affairs gives particular importance to their visit. 
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NATIONAL AND PERSONAL CHARACTER: FRIENDS AND FOES. 


HREE years of war have hardly fulfilled that which was spoken by the more wishful 
of our prophets, who foretold that judicious bombing of the Fatherland would pre- 
dispose its people to a change of Government ; nor has there been much evidence to support 
Lord Vansittart’s critics in their efforts to separate the German sheep from the Nazi goats. 
On the contrary, many recent books have urged that no such distinction can be drawn. 
An eminent German exile, who long ago found the air of Switzerland more congenial than 
that of his native country, and later sought the still remoter clime of California, lends 
weight to the same view in his latest work : “* THE GERMANS.” By Emil Ludwig (Hamish 
Hamilton ; 12s. 6d.). 

This masterly analysis of German national character, as manifested through the ages, 
will probably rank among the most important contributions to war literature on the 
psychological side. It has a sureness of touch, and a command both of facts and expression, 
which make it excellent reading. It does not discuss military operations, but it illuminates 
the causation of the “war and Nazi mentality, especially in the ch4pters on Hitler, 
“the great tub-thumper,’”’ who “talked himself into power.” While granting him 
oratorical power, prescience, and imagination, the author derides the literary quality 
of ‘“‘Mein Kampf.’ ‘The style,”” he remarks, “is that of a third-rate provincial 
newspaper hack.” As to absolving the German people from complicity in their leader’s 
acts, Herr Ludwig writes: ‘‘ Homesick émigrés tell the world that Hitler is not 
Germany. Yet did not all Germans vote for him again and again? Even though a certain 
percentage of the electorate was cowed by threats, the overwhelming majority voted 
for him of their own will. . .. That the Germans are behind Hitler is proved by the 
persecution of the Jews. ... It was by no means only Storm Troopers who carried out 
the orders of their party. Wealthy citizens, German professors, independent sportsmen 
took part in the nocturnal assaults.” 

Some deny that Germany’s “ black record ”’ of aggression, deceit and predatory warfare 
has persisted throughout her history.. Here, again, the present volume tends to confirm 
the charge. It begins by describing Czsar’s parley on the eve of battle with Ariovistus, 
who broke faith by attacking the Romans during the interview and later imprisoning envoys. 
Czsar’s account of the affair, and of his subsequent victory, occurs in his ‘* De Bello Gallico,”’ 
I., 43. ‘* This first document to show us a Teuton leader in speech and in action,’’ Herr 
Ludwig points out, ‘‘ contains all the elements characterising the type—protestations of 
innocence, threats, tactlessness and treachery’; and he adds the following comment : 
** Done in the year 58 B.C. . . To-morrow it will be exactly two thousand years ago. 
Nothing has changed since then.’’ One impression conveyed by this book is that any 
attempt to impose democracy on the Germans 
would as yet be futile. What they need is 
authority and _ discipline, combined with 
education. 

The name of the American Secretary of 
State is familiar to British readers; but the 
personality behind the name was comparatively 
little known over here until that revealing 
glimpse when he rounded on the Japanese 
envoys, about the very hour of the attack on 
Pearl Harbour. All the more welcome, there- 
fore, is the full-length portrait ably drawn 
in ** CorDELL Hutt.” A Biography. By Harold 
B. Hinton. With Foreword by Sumner 
Welles (Under-Secretary of State), and 8 
Illustrations (Hurst and Blackett; 12s. 6d.). 
Here is disclosed a statesman of the calm and 
unspectacular type, whose foresight, shrewd- 
ness and rock-like stability make him a tower 
of strength to the Allied cause. Mr. Hull 
is a native of Tennessee, and, like Abraham 
Lincoln, was born in a log cabin. He took 
to the law, and rose to be a judge before 
entering politics. Especially fruitful has been 
his organisation of the Pan-American Confer- 
ences, and the photograph showing his friendly 
relations with the Brazilian Chief of Staff 
suggests that his personal influence affected 
Brazil’s war policy. Mr. Sumner Welles offers 
whole-hearted tribute to his character and 
the value of his efforts to promote human 
welfare. The biographer, who writes as an 
intimate friend, is on the New York Times 
editorial staff, and has long been concerned in 
recording Mr. Hull’s public life. 

Many references to Mr. Cordell Hull and 
his belief in unrestricted trade as a factor in 
world peace occur in ‘“ AMERICA AND THE Axis War.” By Denys Smith, sometime 
scholar of Magdalene College, Cambridge (Cape ; 15s.). The author is the Daily Telegraph's 
chief correspondent in the United States. While living in Washington he has been in 
close touch with Government circles, and through travel has studied public opinion in 
various parts of the Union. In this well-documented book he tracés American reactions 
to European problems and quarrels. He explains, too, ‘‘ the dual authority over foreign 
affairs provided for in the American Constitution,” tending to divergences between Con- 
gress and the Administration, as in the rejection of President Wilson’s Versailles settlement 
and the controversy over Philippine independence. The book describes recent political 
developments in the States, until Isolationism was silenced and unity effected by the 
Japanese assault. Looking to the future, the author urges the vital necessity of Anglo- 
American co-operation. 

American and British statesmen and strategists will find food for reflection, regarding 
the Far East, in a recent translation of a Japanese book issued in 1940, and discussing, 
as projects, various potentialities of which several have since become accomplished facts, 
such as the attack on Pearl Harbour, and the capture of the Philippines, Hong Kong and 
Singapore, and the menace to Australia and India. It is entitled “‘ How Japan PLANS 
to Win.” By Kinoaki Matsuo, of the Japanese Naval Intelligence. Translated by Kilsoo 
K. Haan (Harrap; 8s. 6d.). The author belongs to a Japanese militarist organisation 
called the Black Dragon Society. The translator, who secured a copy of the book brought 
to California for propaganda among the Japanese colony, represents an anti- Japanese 
secret society, the Sino-Korean People’s League. ‘‘ The purpose of the book,” writes 
Mr. Haan, “ was two-fold: to stiffen mass support for a Japanese show-down with the 
United States ; and to bring mass pressure to bear upon those members of the { Japanese] 
Admiralty who still considered a war with the United States suicidal.”” Perhaps it contains 
hints likely to be useful to Allied commanders concerning future developments. It is significant 
as a revelation of Japanese ambitions, and as a version of Japan’s past relations with America. 

Another book with a strong bearing on current events, this time on the western fringe 
of Asia, is ‘Tue Soviet Caucasus.” By David Tutaeff. With 10 Illustrations and 
3 Maps (Harrap; 8s. 6d.). The frontispiece is a portrait of Stalin, “‘ the greatest of all 
Caucasians,” and a chapter is given to his origin and personality. This book is not an 
account of the Caucasus campaign, though stressing its decisive importance. Rather we 
get a general picture of the region in short, vivid sketches touching on matters historical, 
geographical, archzological, social, religious, and so on. The subject of oil, of course, 
has a special section, and the book ends with a burning plea for a new Anglo-American 
front to relieve the heroic defenders of the Caucasus, “the cross-roads of Asia 
and Europe.” C. E. Byes. 
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ALWAYS KEEP SOME GUINNESS AT HOME 





G.E.1085.A 
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Controlled Power .. . 


Outstanding achievements in control are re- 
presented on the one hand by the mighty 
Assuan Dam, which controls the flow of 
water in the lower reaches of the Nile, 
thereby rendering countless acres of other- 
wise arid land fertile, and on the other by 
the Rolls-Royce Boost Control unit, which 
relieves the pilot of responsibility in con- 
trolling to a safe limit the great potential 
power of all Rolls-Royce aero engines. 


On this device, 
as. on all other 
components’ of 
the Rolls-Royce 
engine, constant 
development pro- 
ceeds to ensure 
that it is as near 
perfection as 
human ingenuity 
can attain. 

















AUTOMATIC BOOST CONTROL TEST RIG 


ROLLS ROYC 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for eaport 
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TO DAY we are a nation in uniform. Making uniforms 
is nO wartime innovation for Harrods—for 
many years we have specialised in uniforms tor the Services. 
Now, more than ever before—quality of cloth and perfection in 
tailoring are doubly important. Coupons are not inexhaustible 
nor money unlimited— value for both is assured at Harrods. 

For those on short leave, a complete range 

of fittings is available ready for service 
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THE GREYS IN 
THE GREAT WAR 
1914 


( , | 
Second [0 None | In the course of the confused forest 


fighting near the Marne in Septem- 


) ber, 1914, the Colonel in command 
of the Greys, with bis Adjutant 
and a few orderlies, came across 

i about 300 Germans in a glade. He 


told them, in English, that they 


C | G A R E | { E a } were surrounded, and the entire 


> enemy force surrendered. 
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